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to within half a mile," replied the Machine-Gun officer
briefly.

" For God's sake hold them there."

" I'll have a good try.   Can't promise more/'

" Keep in touch, and let me know what's happen-
ing."

" I wiU."

But it was some time before the Battery Command
Post were to hear from him again. For over half an
hour the wire remained completely dead. In the
Command Post the suspense became intolerable.
Continually the operator tried to connect with the
O.P., but there was no reply. There had been no
machine-gun fire from the slope, also, for some time.
The only sound that broke the silence was the
intermittent roar of the Battery's own guns. It was
still dark, but as the Major stood in the doorway of
the cellar anxiously gazing out into the night, it
seemed to him that the darkness was thinning. Most
of all he dreaded the coming of daylight. If only the
damned infantry would show up. . . . Perhaps, even
now it was too late. He imagined the little force on
the slope already overrun and the enemy cautiously
closing in on the Battery in the darkness. He could
stand the torturing silence no longer. He re-entered
the cellar.

"I must know what's happened," he said to the
A.C.P.O. "You'd better go up to the O.P. and
find out. Be careful, in case they're through."

The A.C.P.O. was on the point of leaving the cellar
when the buzzer of the telephone to the O.P. came,
surprisingly, to life. The Major grabbed the receiver.
It was a heavenly relief to hear the Machine-Gun
officer's voice, still cheery, though sounding thin and
tired.

"I couldn't get through to you, sir," he said.
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